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Recollections of the Cotuit ot Seventy 
| Years Ago 


By A. Lawrence Lowell 


Although not born at Cotuit, or indeed, on Cape Cod, there are 
few people now living whose memory of the place goes back more 
than the seventy years of which the writer has spent some portion 
there. First, as a boy he passed a couple of weeks in the village 
every summer, and the impressions of those far-off days remain all 
the more fresh because of the changes that have come in the appear- 
ance of the shore as well as the occupations of the people. 


Down by the northern town landing, about where Dr. Coolidge’s 
boathouse now stands, was the store of Captain John Coleman, to 
which we boys were sent in the morning to fetch the groceries of 
the day. He was one, of the saints of Cotuit, generally beloved, and 
called Unele John. Close by was the wharf of Captain Nathan 
Coleman, the rich man of the village; though how he managed to 
acquire, or even to retain, a competence was far from clear; for 
his chief occupation seemed to consist of buying condemned ves- 
sels, Spending money on repairing them, and then letting them go 
to pieces. At the time of which I am speaking the schooner Leader 
was rotting at his wharf; for there were two wharves in the cove, 
one his and the other that of Mr. Hooper, directly in front of his 
old house, now belonging to Mrs. Ropes. They were, in fact, the 
only heavily built wharves in the village, but there has long ceased 
to be any trace of them left. 


Across the bay, the Island, now the fashionable Oyster Harbors, 
was uninhabited, save by one legendary being from whom it took 
its popular name, that of Hannah Screecham; for here, as in many 
other places along the coast, Captain Kidd was reputed to have 
buried treasure, and this time to have killed a woman that her 
ghost might protect it, which she, or it, has done so effectually that 
something did at one time screech at night from Noisy Point. More- 
over across the bay, up the Narrows, there was a pit where, it is 
said, a convict induced his gaoler to believe that the great captain 
had buried treasure. The convict dug until he was tired, when he 
was drawn out and the turnkey put in, until suddenly the convict 
exclaimed that they were close to it, whereat the gaoler looked over 
the edge and the convict shoved him in and fled. The pit is still 
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there, or was a few years ago; but the gaoler and convict have long 
been beyond the reach of summons as witnesses. 


Drap NECK—THE HARBOR ENTRANCE 


Looking out toward Vineyard Sound there has been a very 
marked change; for the main entrance to the harbor was through 
what is now Dead Neck, and it is said that at one time one could 
stand on the Hooper piazza and look straight through the chan- 
nel out to sea. By the time I first saw it Dead Neck had grown to 
the westward, and Sampson Island to the eastward, so that this 
channel was crooked, but it was still the main entrance to the bay. 
Out of it, when the wind was light enough, sailed the sloop known 
as the Nantucket Packet, for Captain Zebedial Marston was not 
the man to risk his vessel needlessly. She carried out firewood for 
the islanders, and brought back a miscellaneous cargo of every- 
thing, Nantucket still being the distributing center for that part 
of the Cape. That was strange, since the railroad had long run to 
West Barnstable and Hyannis, but it was sometime before the Is- 
land lost her old position in trade. If one wanted anything not to 
be found in the village store he asked Captain Marston to get it 
the next time he went to Nantucket. 


Through that channel also the schooners came in on the high 
autumn tides to winter in the harbor, for most of the coasters were 
small in those days, and did not sail all the year around. I am told 
that there have been as many as twenty there at one time. While 
I never saw that number, I have in my Boston house a water color 
painted a dozen years later which shows two of them anchored 
in the ice. 


There was another channel known as the Rushy Marsh, not so 
deep or good; but after the old one closed by the joining of Dead 
Neck and Sampson’s Island, it became the only entrance, and was 
essentially where the present dredged channel runs. To the east- 
ward of it a slight depression, now gone, through the shoals made 
a passage for small boats, which, a friend remarked, we should 
consider romantic had we found it in Italy. It was ealled the Liza 
Jane Channel, because the sailing directions were to keep her win- 
dow in range with the steeple of the church. 


THE OLD WHITE CHURCH 


The old white church which almost everyone attended, except 
Captain Nathan Coleman, the rich man of the village, owner of the 
old vessels and the wharf, who was a Universalist, and was wont 
to say that everyone else disagreed with him, but when any of 
them died they had to come to him for universalism enough to bury 
them. It seems to me that in my childhood and youth the preach- 
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ers covered every possible type, and yet the people came. The first 
I remember was Mr. Hawkes, a good man but strangely dry; then 
Mr. Ashley, a courteous gentleman when you met him outside, but 
who became possessed by a spirit of controversy when he began to 
preach, fulminating in such a way that at one time members of the » 
congregation arose and disputed with him. Later Mr. Rea, of whom 
we said that although we attended one of the leading Unitarian 
ehurches of Boston in the winter, a fashionable Episcopal church 
at Brookline in the spring and fall, his preaching at Cotuit was the 
best we heard during the year. His wife, too, was a very unusual 
woman, who conducted the services when he fell ill. 

I remember, when I was a boy, Mr. George Lowell bidding me 
observe what a fine type of men there were in the congregations; 
and so they were, for they were captains of! ships, sailing often to 
distant ports or to the whaling grounds. If I leave out many of 
the most deserving it is because I can make no pretense of writ- 
ing a history of Cotuit, but merely personal memories of long ago. 
There were Captains Coon and Turner whom I was myself rather 
young to know, but heard talked of; both whalers, one of whom 
ended with a successful voyage, the other with an unfortunate one, 
but both among the class that made Cape Cod what it was in its 
great maritime days. There were Seth Nickerson and his brother 
Horace, also whaling captains, who, being younger came within 
my ken, and lived at Highground. In fact, although whaling was 
not the exclusive maritime occupation of that part of Cape Cod it 
was the characteristic one, just as clipper ships were of the north 
side. 


Two FAMED OLD WHALERS 


The two whalers whom the writer knew best were Captains John 
Russell Sturgis and Thomas Chatfield, from whom he learned much 
of the art as practiced in the days of the whale boat, rowed or 
sailed, and of hand-thrown harpocn and lance. It so happened that 
Captain Sturgis was a sperm hunter in the Indian Ocean, the log 
of one of the voyages is in the Cotuit Library. Years later, long 
after he had retired, there came to Harvard, in 1911, a German 
exchange professor, Kukenthal, whose subject was whales, but who 
had never been on a voyage in search of them. Thinking he would 
like to meet one who had practiced the art I asked Captain Sturgis 
to stay with me, and Professor Kukenthai to dine with him. Their 
conversation after dinner was most interesting, for the zoologist 
asked the captain questions of all kinds, and got answers direct, 
precise and accurate that delighted him. He had evidently talked 
before to whalers whose tales were exaggerated and incorrect as 
he could see from his biological knowledge of the animal; but on 
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leaving, he said to me the best of it was that everything Captain 
Sturgis said was pure truth. Such was the result of clear thinking, 
careful observation and orderly recollection that might have made 
a scientific man had his training been turned that way. 

Captain Chatfield was an Arctic whaler, that is, his fishing was 
done in the Bering Sea, where it was carried on in the summer, 
the winters usually being passed in the Sandwich Islands after the 
ice made whaling impossible so far north. I have a copy of his auto- 
biography, written for his daughters, and a most interesting narra- 
tive it is. Going to sea as a cabin boy and cook at twelve years of 
age, he rose to the command of a whaling ship at twenty-five, 
bound on a three years’ voyage, where he had not only to navigate 
the vessel, find the whales, try out the blubber, barrel the oil and 
sell it, recruit for vacancies in the crew, but also act as physician 
and surgeon. One account of the way in which he set with perfect 
suecess a dislocated elbow illustrates the dexterity and ingenuity 
of those hunters on the sea; and so does the way in which, on a 
sudden shift of wind in a gale, blowing athwart the sea, he saved 
his leeward boats when the other vessels lost them. He was still a 
young man when the Civil war and the southern cruisers put an 
end to the Arctic whaling, and he entered the navy, being at one 
time in command of a ship blockading the ports in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. He had been to school very little, but read much, and so assort- 
ed was what he read that he could talk interestingly about any- 
thing. 


OTHER CoTuIT CAPTAINS 


Among other well-known men of those days was Captain Gilbert 
Crocker, already retired from blue water at the time whereof I 
write, but a very notable figure in the village. Up at Santuit lived 
Captain Simeon L. Ames, also retired when I knew him, but still 
the type of virile citizen that the Cape produced. When an especial- 
ly exasperating murder of police had been committed in Chicago, 
he remarked that he would walk all the way there to sit on that 
jury. Then there was Mr. Charles Bearse, one of the selectmen of 
the town and postmaster of the village, not over suave but fear- 
less; and Mr. Alfred Bearse who kept the livery stable. The boats 
and horses on our place were in charge of Sylvester Jones, who 
had been a seaman from the northern part of the town, and sailed 
all over the world. He had many striking experiences and told them 
well, for he had a poetic nature, and with all the rough life he had 
led, he was tender in his feelings for man and beast. We learned 
much from him about the life before the mast in those days, and 
had a great respect and affection for him. 

Near Captain Ames’ house at Santuit there was a quaint old char- 
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acter, living in a little house still standing over Santuit River, who 
might be seen with a blanket about him driving an old white horse 
in a cart. He was known as Lawyer Lovell, but his present occupa- 
tion was not law but cranberries; and, in fact, hailing from New 
Hampshire, he came to Boston to practice law, but being fond of © 
trout fishing he struck a small piece of luck that changed his whole 
career. At the bottom of a cold trout brook he picked up a mussel 
Shell, and remarking to a companion that these shells were said to 
contain pearls, he opened it and found a pearl for which a dealer 
gave him forty dollars. That made him a pearl fisherman until he 
found that wading in cold brooks, sometimes up to his waist and 
occasionally to his neck, was giving him rheumatism, and that peo- 
ple were finding his haunts, he retired to Cotuit and died there. He 
was not a Cape Cod product. He might have been a monk of the 
Thebaid, preserved for centuries, but he was a part of the familiar 
scene, and in spite of his oddity had no trouble with his neighbors. 


SUMMER RESIDENTS—THE First COMERS 


And now about the first coming to Cotuit of the Boston families. 
They were very different from the summer visitors of the present 
day, for they stayed much longer and interested themselves more in 
the local life. Being few they did not absorb or change the occupation 
of the people. The first to settle here was Mr. Samuel Hooper, the 
member of Congress, who is said to have come looking for a captain 
to command one of his ships. The railroad went then, I believe, only 
so far as Sandwich, and he was taken in for the night by Braddock 
Crocker, and it is related that he was so much pleased with the pros- 
pect that before he left in the morning he had bought the house 
where he stayed, now owned by Mrs. Ropes. That is probably an 
exaggeration but he bought the house in 1849 and moved into it in 
1850. 


Partly from friendship for his son, Sturgis Hooper, who soon died 
of tuberculosis, partly from interest in the fishing in Mashpee River, 
the next to come to Cotuit were Mr. George G. Lowell and Mr. 
Charles R. Codman, who bought houses in the village where they 
lived for several years. But the lure of the shore is far stronger for 
city folks than for those who spend their whole life near it, and in 
1865, Mr. Lowell bought the point and built the house where the 
writer now lives. Shortly afterward Mr. Codman obtained Bluff 
- Point and built there the house which is still standing nearest to the 
eastern end. About the same time Mr. Augustus T. Perkins bought 
the land beyond Little River, including Eagle Pond, and there he 
built his house. These were all the summer people I remember when 
I first visited Cotuit, and for sometime thereafter there were few 
additions save among the relatives of those already there. 
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It has been a privilege to have known the place and its people in 
the days of the whaling captains and commanders of coasting 
schooners, for industry has changed and those men we shall never 
see again. Their descendants have in part scattered, in part live a 
different life, not so adventurous and certainly less romantic. 


The Early Years of Cotuit 


By Donald G. Trayser 


CotTuiT 1s the Indian word for long fields, or planting fields. It 
comes, undoubtedly, from the old Indian lands north of the present 


village, along Santuit river and pond. The first mention of the 


region in Barnstable records occurred when bounds to lands pur- 
chased from the Indians were adjusted. All these lands, comprising 
the area now known as Cotuit and Santuit, were acquired by the 
inhabitants of Barnstable in the so-called Third Purchase, negotiated 
in 1648 with the sachem Paupmunnuck and his associates. The first 
deed loosely described the lands as stretching ‘‘from the bounds of 
Marshpee eastward to Oyster River ... facing on the South Sea, 
butting home to lIyannos land eastward.’’ Later in the same year, 
difficulties having arisen in regard to these bounds, a new agreement ° 
was made defining the westerly line of the purchase as ‘‘half way 
to Sechonesset town, the place where the Indians now inhabit.”’ 
These bounds, too, proved unsatisfactory, and in 1658 a third deed 
or agreement, more explicitly defining the land reserved by the In- 


dians, was negotiated. 

John Alden and Captain Josiah Winslow represented Barnstable 
in obtaining the 1658 deed from Paupmunnuck and his associates, 
Moash, Wampum and Charles. According to their desire, Richard 
Bourne was present when the line was run, to see that the rights 
of the Indians were preserved. The 1658 agreement reserved for the 
Indians thirty acres of land at Catocheeset neck (Osterville), and 
‘fall the lands lying westward of Satuit [or Cotuit] river,’’ as well 
as certain lands on the east side of the river. These undoubtedly 
were the planting fields, the Cotuit of the Indians. 

The region is mentioned as Coituit, Coatuet, and Coetuit Neck in 
the Proprietors records for the division of the Barnstable common 
lands in 1702 and immediately following. Through the years, as the 
settlement expanded, the region acquired locality names. Cotuit 
village was the settlement on the old road between Hyannis, Center- 


ville and Sandwich; Cotuit Port was the settlement on the shore, 


the heart of the present village; Cotuit Highlands or Highground 
was the section still bearing the name; and there was the Little 
River neighborhood. Until the present century Cotuit or Old Cotuit, 
and Cotuit Port, were separate villages of somewhat similar names; 
then Old Cotuit became Santuit, and the Port became simply Cotuit 
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covering also the Highground and Little River neighborhoods. 
From the Proprietors’ records the names of early land owners of 
the Cotuit region may be obtained, but one is not always certain 
whether the owners dwelt on their lands. Some of these early Cotuit 
land owners were: Andrew Lovell, Matthew Jones, John Dunham, 
Thomas Bowman (who afterward moved to Falmouth), John Pas- 
seual (Percival), Joseph Blish, Jr., and Samuel Parker. Most of them 
had planting lots, north of the village. The Crockers had land along 
the shore. Generally the Cotuit region first enlarged because of the 
farming lands a considerable distance away from the shore. 


SPARSELY SETTLED Up To 1800 


Until after 1800 the region was sparsely settled, with only a hand- 
ful of dwellings scattered here and there in the older Cotuit on the 
Sandwich road, and a few others along the shore at the Port and in 
the Little River and the Highground sections. In 1800, Josiah Samp- 
son, Alvin and Alexander Crocker owned most of the land along the 
shore, and there were but five dwellings in the village, an old memoir 
states. The village on the shore grew more rapidly after the turn of 
the century, and soon salt-making, oyster packing, fishing and small 
shipbuilding became more profitable occupations than the farming 
which had been the principal support of earlier settlers. The late 
Captain Andrew Lovell could recall that when a small boy in 1820, 
riding with his father from their house at Little River to the resi- 
dence of Roland Nickerson, at the Highlands, he had to remove 
seven pairs of bars across the road. There were then but thirteen 
small dwellings to pass on the main road, according to Captain Lov- 
ell, and but twenty in all the upper and lower villages of Cotuit 
(Santuit) and the Port. But the maritime years were at hand, and 
soon the shore was humming with the sound of the ship carpenters’ 
hammers, as Job Handy and John Coleman built their vessels, the 
whirring of windmills as Daniel Childs and Samuel Dottridge made 
salt, and the activities of countless others engaged in fishing, shell- 
fishing and coasting. 


One of the surest signs of the growing village in those years 
was the laying out of a burying ground, the Mosswood or Little 
River cemetery, in 1819. It was Cotuit’s first, and to this day its only 
burying ground. The first person laid to rest on the pine-clad hillside 
was Azubah Handy, first wife of Captain Bethuel G. Handy, who 
passed away March 15th of that year, aged forty-five years. For the 
slate marker on this first grave Mrs. Elisha Howes composed an 
appropriate epitaph, which may still be deciphered, more than a 
century later: 
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My bosom friend come here and see 
Where lays the last remains of me 
When I the debt of nature paid 

A burying yard for me was made. 


Here lays the body of your bride 
The loving knot is now untied 
A loving husband you have been, 
To me the dearest of all men. 


Husband and children here I lay 
Stamp on your minds my dying day 
Come often here and take a view 
Where lays the one that loved you. 

In 1821 a postoffice was established in the old Cotuit village, with 
Roland Thacher Crocker the first postmaster. Being on the regular 
mail and stage line between Hyannis, Centerville and Sandwich, the 
office was convenient, but not to residents of the settlement on the 
shore, who had to travel a mile or so for their postal errands. In 1848 
an office was established at the Port, with Alexander Scudder the 
first postmaster. 


Cotu1it Homer Port oF MANY COASTERS 


From the early 1820’s until the decline of maritime trade in the 
90’s, Cotuit had a large fleet of coasting vessels. The Cotuit-owned 
vessels were small, usually around 300 tons or less. Their masters 
put them up for the winter, usually in November, and made them 
ready in March and April for the long summer season. In 1866 the 
fleet which wintered in Cotuit harbor numbered twenty-five vessels. 
It continued growing, and in 1882 there were thirty-two Cotuit ves- 
sels riding at their moorings when cold weather came. This list, cov- 
ering 1882, may not be complete, but 1s probably nearly so: 


Vessel Master 
Annie J. Pardee Benjamin F. Crosby — 
Ida A. Hull Ulysses A. Hull 
Herbert E. Isaiah W. Fish 
A. H. Edwards B. W. Dottridge 
Henry Taber Edric Cash 
A. H. Hurlburt William R. Crosby 
Julia Berkley A. EF. Crosby 
B. Frank Nealy John M. Handy 
Lucy D. James H. Handy 
American Team Seth Handy 
Boston W. C. Crosby 
Ida D. Torre G. W. Childs 
Hickman J. F. Adams 
M. H. Reed Wendell Nickerson 
Bill Stow James D. Phinney 
Hattie M. Howes W. E. Robbins 
Jo. Eaton Jr. Thomas Chatfield 
Vannerman A. L. Phinney 


Matthew Vassar Jr. 
E. Waterman 
Revenue 

Laura A. Burlingame 


Julius Nickerson 
Walton Hinckley 

H. G. Phinney 

James H. Burlingame — 
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Lucy A. Blossom R. T. Nickerson 
Frank Walter L. W. Nickerson 
Eliza Potter Oliver C. Lumbert 
Ceres F. B. Coleman 
John Stroup Wm. A. Sturges 
Hattie Collins W. W. Crocker 
Nellie Paine Willis Nickerson 
Henry E. Cole Isaac Sturgis 

_ J. Forsyth Carlton Nickerson 
A. Heaton Joseph Nickerson 


Cotuit coasting captains remained in business longer than those 
of Hyannis, the only other Barnstable village rivaling Cotuit as a 
home port for coasting vessels. By 1890, Custom-house records show, 
there were enrolled in the town of Barnstable only ten vessels, all 
hailing from Cotuit. Captain Ulysses A. Hull’s schooner, Ida L. Hull, 
498 tons, was the largest; Julius Nickerson’s little Patron, 33 tons, 
the smallest. One by one they disappeared. The last coaster to make 
her home port Cotuit was probably Captain Edson E. Fisher’s three- 
masted schooner, the George E. Klinck, in 1928. Notes on Cotuit 
coasting vessels and their masters contain many unrelated events, 
giving glimpses of both dark days and happier ones. On the lighter 
side was that occasion in 1881 when three Cotuit skippers raced 
their vessels to Boston. They sailed at 2 p.m. April 7th from Hyan- 
nis. The Henry Taber, Captain Edric W. Cash, arrived in Boston 
harbor at 7 p.m. on the 8th; the M. Vassar, Julius Nickerson, made 
port at 4:45 a.m. the next morning, the 9th; and the Frank Walter, 
W. Crosby, hove to at 6 a.m. the same morning. The Taber had won, 
it appeared, and Captain Crosby, whose schooner finished last, eared 
little about the result. But Captain Nickerson, in second place, de- 
clared that a towboat helped the Taber in from Boston light, while 
he had sailed the Vassar in and saved money. To which Captain 
Cash replied that it was the truth, but since he reached Boston light 
seven hours ahead of the Vassar, he took his victory for certain, got 
a tow in, and had his vessel unloaded first. 


List OF SHIPMASTERS Is LONG 


The list of shipwrecks and mishaps to Cotuit vessels is long, and 
only a few can be mentioned. Captain Jarvis R. Nickerson’s schoon- 
er H. W. Pratt burned at a wharf in Philadelphia on May 11, 1862, 
The 1,500 barrels of crude coal oil stored below blew up, and Free- 
man T. Robbins, her steward, was killed. In a storm on August 2, 
1867, the schooner Hannah Martin, 315 tons, owned by Captain John 
W. Linnell, foundered at her anchors at Deep Hole. Her mate eclimb- 
ed to the spars and escaped with his life, as did others of the crew. 
Fragments of the Martin were strewn alongshore as far as Hyannis 
Port. On May 27, 1870, the schooner J. E. Simmons, Captain James 
Coon, was wrecked in a gale near Cape Henlopen, Delaware, and 
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Captain Coon and two others of Cotuit, one his son, Lorenzo E. Coon, 
only eleven years old at the time, were drowned. On December 23, 
1870, the schooner W. R. Ghenn, owned by Erastus Scudder, ran 
ashore and broke up on Nantasket Beach; all hands escaped, but the - 
vessel and cargo of coal fetched just $56. Captain Julius Nickerson 
lost the schooner Laura A. Burlingame on June 10, 1883, when she 
was struck in a thick fog off Thacher’s Island by an unknown vessel. 
The Burlingame went down in forty-five minutes, but another Cape 
Cape schooner, the Frank G. Rich of Wellfleet, rescued all hands. 


A sad event for Cotuit was the loss of the schooner Kate Markee, 
on April 10, 1894, near Atlantic Highlands, N. J. Captain Daniel 
Harvey Handy, only thirty years old, and her crew of eight men, 
went to their deaths. Captain James H. Handy, father of Captain 
Dan, hurried to the beach as soon as news of the disaster came, and 
helped life-savers search for his son’s body. The Markee was a 750- 
ton, three-masted schooner. Next year, on January 13, 1895, when 
the barge Seth Low, Captain Bennett W. Dottridge, broke from her 
tow near Short Beach, Long Island, Captain Dottridge’s son Ollie 
and Joseph Johnson, both of Cotuit, were swept to their deaths. 


While the schooner Almon Bacon, Captain William Crosby, was 
lying at anchor near Wrecker’s Island, New York, in August, 1876, 
she was boarded by a gang of half a dozen thieves armed with knives 
and pistols. These marine thieves, really pirates, took about $150— 
all Captain Crosby had aboard. The story continues that next trip, 
Perth Amboy to Boston, Captain Crosby anchored at the same place, 
awaited with finger on the trigger of his pistol for the first visitor, 
and let fly. The story didn’t end with manslaughter, but this was 
the fault of the darkness and Captain Crosby’s aim, rather than his 
intentions. 


The coasting captains, while they usually sailed only in fair weath- 
er, met their perils as truly as did the deep-water shipmasters who 
sailed to foreign ports. A list of Cotuit master mariners, as complete 
as it has been found possible to compile at this time, will be found 
in the roll of Barnstable shipmasters. The number is more than one 
hundred. 

Leaving Cotuit ships and coasting captains, we must turn briefly 
to other occurrences of interest in Cotuit history. In 1846 meeting 
houses were built in both old Cotuit and Cotuit Port. In 1849 the lure 
of California gold caused forming of the Cotuit Port Association for 
an expedition to the promised land of wealth. It sailed on November 
12, in the schooner Eugene, Asa Coleman, master. Nine men of Co- 
tuit made the voyage: Captain Coleman, Freeman and James Samp- 
son, William Coleman, Thomas Howland, Freeman, Joseph, Benja- 
min F. and Hiram Crocker. The Eugene carried out lumber and 
bricks. If any of her company struck it rich, the story has not been 
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handed down. Within a few years most of the Cotuit “49ers were 
home again. 


STORY OF THE “Cape Cop GoLtp MINE” 


Cotuit itself was locale of a gold-seeking expedition in 1849. A 
convict by the name of William Phillips, alias Phelps, behind the bars 
of the Charlestown State Prison for burglary, confessed to having 
robbed a bank in Wheeling, Virginia, of $50,000. In some unexplain- 
ed manner he had transported his stolen treasure to a hidden wood- 
land glade between Cotuit and Osterville, he said, and there buried 
it in a deep pit. The story was fantastic, but Phelps plausibly invited 
Warden Robinson to put it to test, saying he would lead the warden 
to the very spot. The gullible gaoler enlisted the aid of the city 
marshal of Charlestown, a Mr. Nichols, and the trio quietly journey- 
ed to Cotuit. By Phelps’ own story the treasure was buried “‘near 
the Osterville line,’’ but the spot he led his guards to was just off 
the Old Post road, near the bluff where the late A. T. Perkins after- 
ward built his residence. There the trio unlimbered picks and shov- 
els and dug. When Phelps wearied, Nichols dug. As the pit became 
deeper, Warden Robinson leaned forward to hear the clink of the 
shovel on gold. It was a tense moment. Then Phelps quietly moved 
back a pace, pushed his gaoler into the pit with Nichols, and dashed 
away. 

It was a brilliant escape. When the story reached the newspapers 
Robinson and Nichols took an unmerciful ragging. The year being 
that of the California gold rush, the joke had a topical interest. 
Editors solemnly published such paragraphs as this, from The 
Patriot: ‘‘Since the Charlestown and Cape Cod Gold Mining Com- 
pany commenced operations at Cotuit, business has been somewhat 
revived there, and within the last week a boat to be propelled by 
paddle wheels, and a large scow, have been launched from the ship- 
yards of that vicinity. There is no reason to suppose that more than 
half the amount buried was carried off by the Warden and City 


Marshal of Charlestown. These boats are of ample size to take the 
balance.’’ 


Three months later Phelps was recaptured in his old haunts in 
Boston He seems to have had a nice gift of exaggeration, for he 
related that after dumping Robinson into the pit he had dashed for 
six miles without stopping. Then he wandered in the woods for four 
more days without food or shelter, and finally was given both by a 
Mashpee Indian. Phelps had provided everyone such a good laugh 
that his recapture was not popular. ‘‘Out of respect for the skill 
with which he effected his escape,’’ remarked a Boston newspaper, — 
‘‘there was a strong feeling of regret manifested yesterday when 
his recapture became known.’’ 
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CoOTUIT AND SANTUIT CHURCHES 


Nearly a century ago the people of Cotuit laid aside denomina- 
tional differences and joined in building a Union meeting house for 
accommodation of the Baptists, Methodists and Congregationalists. - 
In doing so they anticipated by many years the movement toward 
federation of Protestant churches which has been so pronounced 
during the last two decades. Sectarian feeling ran so high else- 
where in the first half of the last century that the action seems to 
us now a notable one. Commencing with a common meeting house 
for the separate societies the Cotuit people gradually drew together 
into one society, then separated into Congregational and Methodist 
again, and finally joined together a second time in the Federated 
Church of Cotuit. 

Early in the 1840’s the inhabitants of Old Cotuit (the present 
Santuit) and those of Cotuit Port (the present Cotuit) contemplated 
building one meeting house to serve both communities, but differ- 
ences arose, plans were dropped, and each village built separately. 
In the Port no one of the three groups, Baptists, Methodists or 
Congregationalists, felt strong enough to build alone, so all joined 
forces. The records show a meeting was held February 16, 1846, at 
which the following constitution was adopted for the Union Re- 
ligious Society of Cotuit: 

CONSTITUTION 


We the undersigned desirous of a convenient place to assemble in for 
public worship do hereby bind and oblige ourselves to take the shares set 
against our names at twenty-five dollars each share for the purpose of 
building a commodious House for the accommodation of the following de- 
nominations: Baptists, Methodists, Congregationalists. The said house to be 
located at Cotuit Port and to be equally occupied by the sd denominations 
the times thereof to be determined by a Committee to be chosen for that 
purpose in which Committee each denomination shall be equally repre- 
sented and we do hereby also further agree that when ever one thousand 
dollars shall have been hereto subscribed, we will meet at some conven- 
ient time and place seven days notice thereof having been given previous 
thereto, and make the necessary arrangement for carrying out ail things 
appertaining to the same into the fullest effect. 

Cotuit Port, 
February, 1846 


The subscription book was opened and twenty-six men quickly 
subseribed, apparently at the same meeting at which the constitu- 
tion was drawn up. The list of subscribers and the number of 
shares set against their names was: 


L. W. Nickerson 1 Grafton Phinney 1 Asa Coleman 2 
A. L. Small a Ensign Nickerson Jr. 1 James Coleman 2 
D, Nickerson Jr. 1 Zebdial S. Marston 1 John Coleman 3 
Isaiah Nickerson 1 Lewis L. Adams te Alexander C. Childs 10 
Braddock Coleman 1 Seth Nickerson 2 David Rogers 1, 
Seth Nickerson Jr 1% Benjamin Small 1 Edward Rogers Wy 
John M. Lovell 1 Aaron Nickerson Jr % Chas. C. Bearse 1 
Joseph Nickerson Y% Daniel Childs 6 Andrew Lovell 2 


Shadrach Nickerson % Hezekiah Coleman 4 
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A meeting house was then built, the same structure which for 
sO many years has been called simply ‘‘the little white church on 
the hill.’’ Use of the meeting house was divided as amicably as 
could be among the three societies for many years. In 1872 the so- 
ciety reorganized, but again on a union basis, as the Cotuit Port 
Union Religious Society, which enlarged and repaired the church 
building that year. In 1879 the society was again reorganized, as 
the Independent Christian Church, but the original Union society 
continued. One Congregationalist, Mr. Ray, so pleased his flock that 
he remained for twelve years; but mostly the preaching was supply. 


Eventually the Methodists withdrew, had their preaching else- 
where, and in 1900 formally organized a separate church. In 1901 
they erected the present Federated Church building; in 1905 they 
purchased the parsonage, and in 1918 during the pastorate of 
Amos M. Bruee, built the hall which bears his name. The Congre- 
gational society continued use of the ‘‘old white church’’ and re- 
tained its independent existence until 1923, when the two societies 
joined again in the Federated Church of Cotuit. They were form- 
ally united February 20, 1923. The new church chose the less at- 
tractive but more modern church building, and a few years ago 
sold to Mariner’s Lodge, A. F. & A. M. the little church built in 
1846. 


Perhaps this is the place for a note on Cotuit’s other old re- 
ligious society—the one organized in Santuit. It has been sleep- 
ing for many years, but the corporation holding the meeting house 
has never been formally dissolved, or at least not within the recol- 
lection of older Santuit residents. 


When the inhabitants of the two sister villages could not agree 
on building a common meeting house each built its own in the 
same year—1846. The Old Cotuit society was Congregational, and 
the Rev. Phineas Fish was its first pastor. The Rev. Enoch Pratt 
wrote in his manuscript history of the West Parish church: ‘‘There 
is also a congregational meeting house in Cotuit which was built 
a few years since ago, for the Rev. Phineas Fish, who had been for 
a long time a minister to the Indians on Marshpee Plantation, but 
he was ejected from that place by them, they having become Bap- 
tists. This church is about 20; a part of the Indians continued 
with him. Mr. Fish was born in Sandwich and graduated from 
H. U. 1807. He possessed a strong mind, was a good scholar, and 
one of the best ethical writers in this country, but was a feeble 
speaker in the pulpit. He had a fine spirit, a man of peace, humili- 
ty and brotherly love; died in 1855.”’ 


Mr. Fish had a rather harrowing time in Mashpee during the 
later years of his pastorate. He came to the charge in 1812 a min- 
ister of the orthodox church. Beginning about 1830 Joseph Amos, 
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“‘Blind Joe,’’ introduced his fellow Indians to Baptist theology 
and they drank deeply. Eventually they organized their own Bap- 
tist parish and sought to rid themselves of Mr. Fish who had been 
sent against their wishes, and paid from the Williams fund, left in 
1711 “‘for the perpetuation of preaching to the Indians.’’ Mr. Fish 
held fast to the church property committed to his charge, the peo- 
ple of Mashpee to their intent of ejecting him, and the case went 
to court. At a parish meeting in 1840, Mr. Fish was actually and 
forcibly ejected. The court action was finally compromised, and 
‘Mr. Fish departed, to found a Congregational society among the 
more hospitable folk of Old Cotuit. 


He continued preaching at the Cotuit meeting house and at Her- 
ring Pond, where the Indians liked his theology better than did 
their Mashpee brethren, until his death. Afterward the church had 
various supply pastors. In 1882 the shareholders reorganized, and 
incorporated on April 6 as the First Church of Cotuit with a broad 
non-sectarian constitution. The society struggled along for many 
years, supporting preaching by subscription, taking its preachers 
jointly with the Cotuit Port Congregational society, and at one 
time allowing use of its building by the Cotuit Port M. E. socety. 
Within the past two decades regular services ceased. 


Story oF FREEDOM HALL 


Freedom Hall, a well-remembered Cotuit institution, was launched 
on February 4, 1860, when a meeting was called to consider the ‘‘ex- 
pediency of building a public hall in this vicinity.’’ Everyone agreed 
that it was the thing to do, and a committee was chosen, consisting 
of Ensign Nickerson, Samuel Nickerson and Andrew Lovell, to draw 
up a constitution while another committee, Seth Nickerson Jr., C. 
C. Bearse and James Coon, was selecting a lot. In the words of the 
constitution of the hall company, its purpose was to provide ‘‘a suit- 
able place free for all well disposed persons to asemble in, and hold 
meetings, lectures, assemblies, parties, levees, lyceums, ete.’’ Shares 
were issued at $5 each, a lot secured from L. W. Nickerson, and 
estimates made for the building. The wise shareholders, taking no 
chance of extravagance, voted that the committee should not exceed 
the $1,400 expenditure estimated for the building, ‘‘.. . and if the 
hall cannot be built for the money subscribed, the committee shall 
not exceed the sum of one hundred dollars in addition ... and if 
not able to build for that sum, the building shall be reduced in size 
until the sum obtained will build it in a suitable and substantial man- 
ner.’’ In all, 305 shares of stock were sold, and on January 10, 1861, 
the stockholders held their first meeting in their new hall. 

Reports of annual meetings, well preserved in the old Freedom 
Hall book, provide an interesting source of information about life 
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in Cotuit in years past. The wealthiest citizens, or at least those who 
subscribed for the largest number of shares in the hall, were: Seth 
Nickerson Jr., who took $200 worth, or forty shares; James Coon, 
thirty shares; Charles C. Bearse, twenty-five; and Jarvis R. Nicker- 
son, twenty. Samuel Hooper and James Parker each subscribed $100, 
but opposite their names was set the notation, ‘‘donation,’’ for they 
wisely foresaw no return on their money. Each year the care of the 
hall, its cleaning, lighting and heating, would be auctioned off for 
sums ranging from $23.75 in 1861, to $85 in 1885. Many were the 
balls, auctions and lyceums, with an occasional ‘‘dark lantern’’ en- 
tertainment, held in old Freedom Hall. Both Asa Bearse and Nelson 
Crocker ran singing schools here and for a time Ryder’s Cornet 
Band made the walls resound with its music. In 1867 it was voted 
that the Young Men’s Association be given room in the gallery for 
a bookcase, and about the same time the Good Templars were allow- 
ed space for a drawer chest for storing their regalia. On February 1, 
1870, the Masons asked permission to finish and occupy rooms in 
the attic. A joint committee reported favorably on the plan, and the 
work was done for $467.89. 


In 1872 proposals for enlarging Freedom Hall were submitted, but 
spirited opposition held the work off until 1884, when it was done. 
By sale of 187 new shares, and numerous entertainments and dona- 
tions, the sum of $853.42 was raised for the enlargement. In 1899 
further improvements were made. After the turn of the century in- 
terest in the old hall waned. The automobile, the moving picture, and 
other modern ‘‘contraptions,’’ as one Cape Codder ealled them, caus- 
ed the hall to fall into disuse. Its stockholders presented Freedom 
Hall to the Cotuit Fire District in 1986 and it has since been restor- 
ed, if not to its former glory, at least to a very useful place in the 
community life. 


Tue First SUMMER VISITORS 


Cotuit attracted summer visitors earlier than other Barnstable 
villages. Samuel Hooper, who bought the Braddock Crocker place in 
1849, as Dr. Lowell notes elsewhere, was the first comer among Co- 
tuit summer folk. Mr. Hooper was one of Boston’s wealthiest citi- 
zens. His wife was Anne Sturgis, daughter of Captain William Stur- 
gis, one of Barnstable’s great shipmasters, and donor of Sturgis 
Library. Mr. Hooper was appointed to Congress in 1861 and there- 
after elected to six terms. He was entertaining Secretary of War 
Stanton at his Cotuit home in 1867 when President Johnson in Wash- 
ington was demanding Stanton’s resignation. Major Phinney, editor 
of The Patriot, always the Democrat, placed beside an hospitable 
notice of Stanton’s presence in Cotuit an editorial expressing con- 
fidence in Johnson’s ability to rid himself of his ‘‘obnoxious’’ Secre- 
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tary of War. 

The Santuit House, opened in 1860 by Captain Braddock Cole- 
man, when he retired after running a packet to Nantucket and Con- 
necticut ports for many years, was Cotuit’s first summer hotel. James 
H. Coleman became its operator, and so thriving was summer-time 
Cotuit that Mr. Coleman used eight houses for lodgings in 1872 
because his own house was full. 

By the close of the Civil War a group of distinguished Boston 
families had joined Mr. Hooper in appreciation of the beauty and 
restfulness of Cotuit shores. Those already settled in the village in 
1866 included Mr. Hooper, Judge Fletcher, Col. Charles R. Codman, 
George G. Lowell, John T. Coolidge, James Parker and Augustus T. 
Perkins. More Lowells, Coolidges, and other Beacon Hill families 
followed in the next decade. Long before promoters had begun ex- 
tolling the beauties of Hyannis Port and Wianno, commodious man- 
sions dotted the pine-clad bluffs along Cotuit harbor. Some of the 
newcomers, like Colonel Perkins, became legal residents of the town 
and took a real interest in its affairs. A wandering correspondent 
seemed surprised at the Cotuit of the 1870’s, and sent back to a Bos- 
ton newspaper a despatch describing it as: ‘‘Very pretty, very small, 
very quiet, and very Puritanical. Unlike Newport, or Saratoga, 
everything and everybody is at rest and silent on Sunday; no racing 
teams and gayly attired ladies on the roads; no bathers or prome- 
naders on the beach; no white sails flitting across the waters of the 
bay. But they make plenty of noise during week-days, in fact they 
make an extra good row, in order to make up for Sundays.”’’ 

The Cotuit of 1939 is still relatively small, although much larger 
than in the 1870’s, and is still rather quiet, though hardly ‘‘Puri- 
tanical.’’ In summer nowadays, white sails flit across her waters and 
bathers frequent her beaches seven days each week. 


Roll of Cotuit Shipmasters 


This roll, taken from the longer ‘‘Roll of Barnstable Shipmas- 
ters,’’? in the Tercentenary volume, ‘‘Barnstable—Three Centuries 
of a Cape Cod Town,’’ covers principally the shipmasters of Cotuit 
during the 19th century. With few exceptions it does not go back 
before 1800, and generally covers the last half of the century. It 
covers the years of greatest maritime activity—the years in which 
Cotuit was a great home port for coasting vessels and their masters. 
The roll probably contains several errors, and perhaps many omis- 
sions, but it has been checked as completely as possible at this late 
date. The keyed letters give only the principal maritime occupation 
of these masters; some engaged in several branches. 


Key to Lists 
DW Master of deepwater sailing vessels. 
Cc Master of coasting vessels. 
Ss Master of steam vessels. 
W Master of whaling vessels. 
Adams, Millard (C) Dottridge, Bennett W. (C) 


Ames, Cephas (C) 
Ames, Simeon L. (C) 
Bearse, Asa F. (C) 
Bearse, Charles (C) 
Burlingame, Alvan C. 
Burlingame, Anson (C) 
Burlingame, Austin. 
Burlingame, James (C) 
Burlingame, P. A. (C) 
Butler, Zidon (C) 

Cash, Edric (C) 

Cash, Horace (C) 
Chatfield, Thomas (C-W) 
Childs, Alexander 
Coleman, Asa (DW) 
Coleman, Benjamin (C) 
Coleman, Bennett D. (C) 
Coleman, Braddock (C) 
Coleman, Frank (C) 
Coleman, James 

Coleman, John (C) 
Coleman, Nathan (DW) 
Coleman, William (C) 
Coon, James (C) 
Crocker, David (C-DW) 
Crocker, Gilbert F. (DW) 
Crocker, William W. (C) 
Crosby, Abner (C) 
Crosby, Benjamin (C) 
Crosby, William Brown (C) 
Crosby, William Cornish (C) 
Crosby, William R. (C) 


Fish, James A. Sr. (C) 
Fish, John C. (C) 
Fisher, Edson (C) 
Fisher, H. Leston (C) 
Fisher, John A. (C) 
Fisher, Isaiah W. (C) 
Fisher, Julian (C) 
Fuller, George H. (C-S) 
Goodspeed, Philemon (C) 
Hallett, Joseph S. (C) 
Handy, Bethuel G. (C) 
Handy, Daniel H. (C) 
Handy, James H. (C) 
Handy, James L. (C) 
Handy, Job (C) 

Handy, John M. (C) 
Handy, Richard (C) 
Handy, Seth N. (C) 
Hinckley, Walton (C) 
Hull, Ulysses (C) 
Hutchins, Uriah (C) 
Kelley, Randall (W) 
Linnell, John (C) 

Lovell, Andrew (C) 
Lovell, Andrew 2nd (C) 
Lumbert, Oliver C. (C) 
Marston, Zebdial (C) 
Nickerson, Aaron (C) 
Nickerson, Alexander C. (C) 
Nickerson, Benjamin F.. (W) 
Nickerson, Carlton B. (C) 
Nickerson, Clarantine J. (C) 
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Nickerson, Claude (C) Nickerson, Willard 
Nickerson, David P. (C) Nickerson, Willis (C) 
Nickerson, David P. (C) Nickerson, William R. (C) 
Nickerson, Edson Phinney, Alonzo L. (C) 
Nickerson, Ensign Phinney, Grafton (C) 
Nickerson, Edward W. Phinney, Harrison G. (C) 
Nickerson, George W. (W) Phinney, James D. (C) 
Nickerson, Horace (DW) Phinney, Joseph (C) 
Nickerson, Jarvis (C) Robbins, Elisha 
Nickerson, Julius (C) Robbins, Washington EH. (C) 
Nickerson, Leander W. Robbins, William E. (C) 
Nickerson, Leander W. Jr. Rogers, Frederick (C) 
Nickerson, Nelson (C) Scudder, Alexander 
Nickerson, Samuel (C) Small, Abner (C) 
Nickerson, Seth (W) Sturgis, Isaac (C) 
Nickerson, Shadrach (C) Sturgis, John R. (W) 
Nickerson, Roland T. (C) Sturgis, William A. (C-S) 
Nickerson, Shubael (C) Sturgis, William H. (C) 
Nickerson, Wendell (C) Turner, Elihu (C) 
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Map Showing Bounds of Indian Lands 
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This map, drawn by James F. McLaughlin, engineer for the Barn- 
stable Planning Board, shows the principal tracts of lands acquired 
from the Indians by the early inhabitants of Barnstable, on behalf 
of the town. The so-called ‘‘First Purchase’’ was that from the 
sachem Serunk; the ‘‘Second Purchase’’ from sachem Nepoyetum ; 
the ‘‘Third Purchase’’ from sachem Paupmumucke; and the 
‘Fourth Purchase’’ from sachem Yanno. Lands of Cotuit and San- 
tuit were included in the ‘‘Third Purchase.”’ 
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Division of Barnstable Into Parishes 
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When Barnstable was divided into two parishes, Cotuit was in 
the West Parish, as this map by James F. McLaughlin shows. Until 
well into the 1800’s Cotuit members of the orthodox church—that 
which we now gall the Congregational church—had to journey to 
the West Meeting House on the Sabbath Day. 
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Division of Barnstable Into Precincts 
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Barnstable was divided into precincts in 1894, and Cotuit became 
Precinct 7. As late as that date the villages were known as Cotuit, 
Cotuit Port, and the High Ground. The Cotuit was what is now 
ealled Santuit, and Cotuit Port, what is called simply Cotuit. 


List of Peet Ouic Cotuit Houses and Public 
Buildings 


Here is a list of some of the historic old houses, sites, and public 
buildings of the Cotuit precinct, which includes the village of San- 
tuit, with the approximate dates of their construction. The num- 
bers are those which will be used on identifying markers to be 
placed during the Cotuit Tercentenary Week. 


SANTUIT 


1. The Rev. Gideon Hawley’s House. Later owned by Rob- 
ert Fuller. Now occupied by the Mashpee minister, the Rev. 
Donald Redfield. Built about 1759. 


2. Zenas Crocker’s House. Now owned by Carter P. Whit- 
comb and used as a tea room called The Parker Homestead. 
Built in the early 1700’s. 


3. Alvin Crocker’s House. Later owned by John Harlow 
and now occupied by his daughters. Built about 1720. 


4. Alvin Crocker Junior’s House. Known as the Edgar Lov- 
ell House. 


5. Ezra Crocker’s House. Known as the Crocker Tavern. 
Later Owned by Captain David Crocker and now owned and 
occupied by Mrs. Frank Handy. Built in the early 1700’s. 


6. Roland Thacher Crocker’s House. Later owned by James 
Childs who built the Cotuit Port church and now known as 
the Joseph Folger house. Once used as a store and post- 
office. 


7. Santuit Church. Built in 1846. 


8. John Baxter’s House. Now owned by Miss Agnes Hodges. 
Built in 1838. 


9. Squire Josiah Sampson’s House. Popularly called ‘‘Samp- 
son’s Folly”. Later owned by Hiram Crocker. Now occupied 
by Miss Mary Crocker. Built in 1807. 


10. Site of Squire Sampson’s grist mill. 


CoTuItT 


11. David Gardner’s House. Brought here from Maine on a 
vessel. Later owned by Captain Walton Hinckley and now 
owned by Mr. G. E. Mossman. 


12. Andrew Lovell’s House. Now known as the Dr. Putnam 
House. 


13. Ebenezer Crocker’s House. Later owned by Braddock 
Crocker, Samuel Hooper, Gen. John Reed and now by Mrs. 
James H. Ropes. Built about 1794. 


14. Site of Braddock Crocker’s wharf and store. Built in 
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the early 1800’s. 


ove Site of Uncle K’iah’s wharf and store. Built in the early 
1800’s. 


16. James Coleman’s House. Later owned by Dr. Algernon 
Coolidge, Sr., and now by Mr. Benjamin D. Shreeve. 


17. Grafton Phinney’s House. Now owned by Mr. John 
Newton “Recently moved and remodeled.” 


18. Isaac Phinney’s House. Now owned by Miss Olivia 
Phinney. 


19. Old School House. Now rear part of the library. 


20. Hezekiah Coleman’s House. The front part of the 
house was moved from its old site on Main street above 
Uncle K’iah’s wharf and store. Later owned by Zeno Parker 
and now owned by Mr. Walter Rapp. Built in 1797. 


21. Captain James Fish’s House. Built from parts of the 
Old Sait Works. Later owned by James Fish and now own- 
ed and occupied by Dr. Donald HE. Higgins. (Remodeled). 
Built about 1830. 


22. Old Union Church. Now the Masonic Temple. Built 1848. 


23. First Library Building. Now in the rear of Mr. Arthur 
A. Hale’s house but formerly back of Freedom Hall. 


CotTuit HIGHGROUND 
24. Lewis Phinney’s House. Later owned by Thomas Childs. 
Now owned by Mr. Robert M. Roloson, Jr. (Remodeled). 
25. Site of Old Salt Works on Bluff Point. 


26. Samuel Dottridge’s House. Moved from Harwich by ox 
team about 1808. Now a part of the Hotel Pines property. 


27. Samuel Nickerson’s House. Now owned by Mrs. Charles 
Riley. Built about 1817. Remodeled. 


28. Seth Nickerson’s House. Later cwned by Capt. Roland 
Nickerson and now cwned by Mr. Harry L. Bailey. Moved 
from original site and remcdeled. 


29. Aaron Nickerson’s House. Later owned by Shubael 
Nickerson and now belonging to Mr. Harry L. Bailey. Built in 
the early 1800’s. 


30. Daniel Nickerson’s House. Now owned by Antone B. 
Robello. Built in the early 1800’s and moved from its origi- 
nal site and remodeled. 


LITTLE RIVER 
31. Benjamin Small’s House. Now cwned by Mrs. Samuel 
Landers. 


532. Reuben Crocker’s House. Now owned by Mr. Kenneth 
C. Bell. Built about 1770. 


33. Site of Salt Works at Handy’s Point. 
84. Oyster Housés. 


Barnstable Tercentenary (elebration 
Sout Week-—July 16-22, 1939 


Brewster Ladies Library 


Brewster, Mass. 


COTUIT 
TERCENTENARY 
COMMITTEE 


Sunday, July L6th 


COTUIT FEDERATED CHURCH 


THE Rev. WALTER R. Krart, Minister 


Morning Worship 


10:45 A.M. Speaker, Dr. D. Brewer Eddy 
Soloist, Mr. Wiliam A. Nickerson 


Tuesday, July 1dth 
At Freedom Hall 


4:00 P.M. Dedication of the Memorial to the First Settlers. 


Chairman, Barnstable Tercentenary Committee for Co- 
tuit: C. D. Crawford. 


Chairman of the Meeting. Hon. Charles L. Gifford. 
Speaker, Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell 
Unveiling of the Memorial by Marion Dottridge. 


In case of rain the dedication will be held on Thursday, July 20, at 4:00 P.M. 


2:00 to 10:00 P.M. Historie Exhibit 
Interesting bits from Cotuit’s past. 


Wednesday, July 19th 
At Freedom Hall 
10:00 A.M. Historic Exhibit Continued 


8:00 P.M. Meeting to celebrate the Barnstable Tercentenary. 


Chairman, Mr. Peter Campbell 


Presentation of the Seal of the Cotuit Fire District; 
Mr. Reginald F. Bolles 


Unveiling of the Seal by Madeline Harlow and Wil- 
ham H. Perry, 3rd. 
Musical Selections: 
The Cape Cod Women’s Choral Society 
The Cape Cod Men’s Singing Club 
(Under the direction of Mr. Clifford Kemp) 


Speaker, Hon. Charles L. Gifford 


Thursday, July 20th 


2:00 to Several Old Houses will be open to the public. 
0:00 P.M. Tea will be served by the Federated Sewing Circle. 


The Library and the new Fire Department Headquar- 


ters will be open for inspection. 


Cards of admission may be obtained at the Historic 
Exhibit at Freedom Hall. 


8:00 P.M. At Cotuit Highground near the public beach there will 
be an open air band concert by the Osterville Band 
under the direction of Mr. Harold Crosby. 


In case of rain the band concert will be held on Saturday at 8:00 P.M. 


Friday, July 21st 


At Freedom Hall 


8:30 P.M. Colonial Costume Ball under the auspices of the Ma- 
trons’ Club. 


Colonial or semi-formal dress. Musie by Chet Copp’s orchestra 


Tickets 75e. 


Saturday, July 22nd 


At the Oyster Houses at Little River 


2:00 P.M. An Original Gifford Clambake. 
Tickets $1.75 
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